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CATHOLIC MISSIONARIES IN JAPAN. 


ay up of priests, taken at Nagasaki. Bishop Cousin stands, in purple cassock, in the centre. Fr. Corre, of the leper settlement 
in Kumamoto, is in the same row, at the extreme left. Frs. Rousse and ‘Ferrand, who conduct the Student’s Hall in Tokio, and 
who are at present in the United States, are also in this picture, — Fr. Roussel standing i in the top row at the extreme left, Fr. Ferrand, 
with breviary under his arm, being near the bishop. 
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HE FieLp AFAR aims to deepen 

and widen in its readers the mis- 
sionary spirit. The reason for its ap- 
pearance lies in the words of Jesus 
Christ, “Going, teach all nations.’’ — 
This paper is designed to strengthen, 
especially in the archdiocese of Bos- 
ton, all work for foreign missions. It 
has the encouragement of His Grace 
the Archbishop. 


+ + 


Fvery Catholic who has reached the 
use of réason is in a position to 
help, at least to the extent of an oc- 
casional prayer, in the evangeliza- 
tion of the world; and if many of us 
have until now given little or no co- 
operation to this sublime work, it is 
largely because the need has not been 
sufficiently realized since it has not 
been adequately presented. 


+ + 


HE Fietp Arar will strive to 
make known conditions and op- 
portunities existing in our foreign mis- 
ns. It seeks patronage, especially 
ens ‘the clergy and laity of the 
Af¢hdiocese of Boston, whose present 
sympathy for the world-wide cause 
already assures it a welcome. 
dps - >> 
n laboring for the foreign Missions, 
‘the FIELD AFAR is confident that it 
proportionally benefit the Church 
Romie. That. “charity begins at 
Vis ? every reasonable man must ad- 
mit, but who will say that it should 
end there? Qur first duty is to our- 
selves; our second to those about us. 
Our whole dut ty embraces at least the 
desing..to help all and the practical 
purpose; t6 do so according to our 
opportunity. 

If we confine our love for Christ to 
His presence in our own souls, He 
will not remain long with us. If we 
narrow our charity to a small circle it 
will soon lose its warmth. The love 
of Christ cannot be confined; like 
the flame,—charity must expand or 1t 
will die. 


Tas Fr FIELD AFAR expresses its good 
will towards the various societies 
in the United States now engaged in 
extending the vision of Catholics be- 
yond parochialzand diocesan ¢ bound- 
aries. Though: most of these organi- 
zations are limited to certain special 
needs, all are helping to develop the 
missionary spirit. The Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith appeals to 
us most strongly because of its long 
experience and the catholicity of its 
scope. A special page of our regular 
issue will therefore be devoted to its 
interests, especially in the Archdio- 
cese of Boston, where the Society has 
proved itself an excellent working 
basis for awakening and sustaining 
interest in foreign missions. This 
Society, like every human organiza- 
tion has its shortcomings,—which, 
we believe, are not irremediable. It 
is backed, however, by an experience 
of eighty-four years; and its chain of 
members, linked*in the love of Christ, 
encircles the earth. No organization 
within the Church can promise greater 
spiritual privileges than those which 
are accorded by Rome to its million 
associates, whose prayers and alms 
unite with those of 65,000 missionaries 
and their flocks, to extend on this 
earth the kingdom of Christ. 


+ + 


‘* Seven missionaries on their 
way to India under the auspices of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the United Presbyterian Church, 
will leave Boston to-day on the 
steamship Canopic.’’ — News item 
published recently in a Boston 
daily paper. 
he seven missionaries referred to 
represent a small detachment of 
the great army which Protestants of 
several denominations in this country 
have at work to-day in foreign mis- 
sion fields. Would that we Catholics 
of the United States could point to a 
similar force of men and women, self- 
exiled for the spread of the true faith! 
We admire in our Protestant fellow- 
countrymen the energy and the spirit 
of generosity which enable them to 
send out propagandists in ever-in- 
creasing numbers, and we believe 
that among those who go forth to 
“conquer souls’ some aré sincere in 
their purpose. Yet this spread of 
heresy renders still more difficult the 
self-sacrificing labors of Catholic mis- 
sionaries. These latter find it hard in 
their poverty to win the attention of 
natives whose material necessities are 
often readily met at a well-sustained 
Protestant mission; often, too, the 
Catholic missionary has to overcome 
the calumnies and misrepresenta- 
tions which have done duty in the 
homelands for several generations. 





he Christianity of America has 
been too long represented in the 
foreign missions, solely by Protestant- 
ism, and the time has surely come 
when we Catholics of the United 
States should enter upon our task 
among people who are ours by the in- 
heritance of Jesus Christ. 

With a full knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the religious needs about us, 
we cannot expunge from the Bible, 
or tear from our hearts the com- 
mand of Christ, “‘Going, teach all na- 
tions.”” We cannot dispel St. Paul’s 
vision of the man of Macedonia, 
standing and beseeching him, saying, 
—“‘‘ Pass over into Macedonia and help 


, 


us.”’ We cannot listen with indiffer- 


‘ence to the burning letters of priests 


and sisters writing to-day from the 
fields afar of their difficulties and of 
their poverty. Individually we may 
not be in a position to go with St. 
Paul, “immediately into Macedonia, 
being assured that God has called us 
to preach the Gospel to them,”—but 
we can encourage one who does. 
May we live to read in some future 
edition of ‘‘the daily papers,” — 
“Seven Catholic missionaries on their 
way to Eastern Asia left Boston today.”’ 
or 
T he present situation in France 
has already brought about a 
decrease of students for the priest- 
hood. The influence of the relig- 
ious orders,—the source of many 
vocations,—has largely ceased, and 
the preparatory colleges have already 
lost one-third of the numbers en- 
rolled a few years ago, parents hesi- 
tating to allow their boys to face a 
persecution which seems inevitable. 
The Foreign Mission Houses have 
also been affected, as they relied for 
recruits upon the Orders, and the dio- 
cesan seminaries. How this will 
affect the Catholic missions, unless 
vocations arise in other countries, 
may be easily understood when we 
consider that two-thirds of our army 
in the mission fields to-day are from 
France. God’s ways are mysterious. 
He can bring light out of darkness. 
May He not now be. calling upon the 
Church in the United States to enter 
upon the universal apostolate? Out 
of merely natural motives our country 
has spread its influence even to East- 
ern Asia. Have not we, its Catholic 
citizens, much more reason to-send 
thither the representatives of a price- 
less faith? 
Pe 


“Glory to God in the highest and 
peace on earth to men of good will.” 
May your good will, dear reader, 
during this year of grace 1907, reach 
out and embrace God's children of every 
race and clime | 
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The m most ardent Celt will hardly 

deny that, to-day, the sons and 
daughters of Ireland, with compara- 
tively few exceptions, confine their 
religious energy to their own people 
either in the home-land or in the 
various parts of the earth swept by 
successive tides of immigration, not- 
ably, the United States, Canada, and 
Australia. 

“T. I. F., evidently a priest of 
Irish birth or of Irish parentage, 
comments on this fact in his strong 
“Plea for a Foreign Mission Semin- 
ary,” which appears in the December 
issue of the American Ecclesiastical 
Review. The writer says: 

“Many of us are of Irish birth or 
parentage. Is not the Celt, and are 
not his children here in America will- 
ing, and some of them eager, to pro- 
pagate in heathen lands as well as 
in their own country the faith of their 
fathers? Cardinal Newman, writing 
of England’s evangelization by St. 
Augustine, remarks: ‘The Celt, it 
cannot be denied, preceded the Anglo- 
Saxon, not only in-Christianity but in 
the cultivation and custody of letters, 
religious and secular, and again in his 
special zeal for its propagation.’ Has 
the Celtic nature undergone a com- 
plete transformation since those cen- 
turies referred to by the Cardinal? 
Cannot the words once addressed by 
St. Paul to the Romans be applied to 
the people so solicitous and tenacious 
of the faith? ‘For I give thanks to 
my God, through Jesus Christ, for 
you all, because your faith is spoken 
of in the whole world.’ And insep- 
arably connected with faith, are there 
not good works? And will not faith 
and good works assist in establishing 
in this country a Seminary for Foreign 
Missions?”’ 

We believe that the Celtic tempera- 
ment is admirably suited to the 
missionary life. If apostles to the 
heathen have been wanting among 
the Irish and their descendants, this 
has been due in great measure to a 
lack of sufficient instruction in the 
needs and opportunities of the vast, 
untilled fields beyond the borders of 
civilization.” 
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The Church has been depending 

largely upon France for the evan- 
gelization of the heathen world. Two- 
thirds of our missionary army, to- 
day in action, are drawn from France, 
and she has also supplied more than 
half of the moneys used for the past 
century of mission work. If the 
Church in France should call back 
her sons and daughters from the mis- 
sion fields and should close her heart 
to outside needs, the Catholic Church 
as a world-wide organization would 


be practically a misnomer.8 Yet in 
her present trial have not Catholics 
in France as much reason to say, “we 
need all our children, and all our con- 
tributions for the coming strife’ as 
Catholics of the United States, whom 
God has so visibly blessed, have to 
claim that— 

““We have enough to do here; we 
can’t spare a priest or one of our nuns 
or a single dollar to spread the knowl- 
edge of Jesus Christ in other lands?”’ 


+ + 


There has just been formed an or- 

ganization of non-Catholic lay- 
men, interdenominational in charac- 
ter, whose purpose is to increase 
interest in foreign missions, to send 
American business men to the foreign 
mission fields, there to study condi- 
tions of work and to report to the 
churches at home. 

This organization will strive: 

1. To project a campaign of edu- 
cation among laymen to be conducted 
under the direction of the various 
boards. 

2. To devise a comprehensive 
plan, looking to the sending of the 
message of the Gospel to the entire 
non-Christian world during the next 
twenty-five years. 

3. To endeavor to form through 
the various boards a centennial com- 
mission of laymen, fifty or more in 
number, to visit as early as_ possible 
the mission fields and report their 
findings to the church at home. 


+ + 


‘The worthy young man, who, out of 
love for his country goes into vol- 
untary exile and runs the danger of 
losing his life, stimulates and strength- 
ens the patriotism of his fellow-men. 
The soldier of Christ, who, for the 
love of souls leaves all,—home, friends 
and country jorever,—to bare his neck, 
if need be, to the sabre cut of one 
whom he would save, or to pass his 
days in the awful weariness of exile, 
must certainly appeal to the heart of 
an American Catholic, and make him 
love more dearly the faith which can 
prompt such sacrifice as this. 


+ + 


Cc» we be indifferent while ships 

headed for foreign shores are leav- 
ing France, Germany, Belgium and 
England laden with souls on fire for 
God and for the Church? These mis- 
sionaries have gone out in the nameof 
our Saviour, and in our name as Catho- 
lics; and we should stand by them. 
From every point of view,—of philan- 
thropy, of duty, above all of Christian 
service and privilege,—their work is 
the strongest possible appeal to Chris- 
tian faith and intelligence. 





REV. JAMES FEENEY, C.SS.R. 
(Communicated by Fr. Lynch, C. SS. R.) 


he Rev. James Feeney, C.SS.R., 

was born at Cape Rouge, Prov- 
ince of Quebec, 52 years ago. His 
parents were of the genuine Irish 
stock, and when James decided to 
dedicate his life to God in the Catho- 
lic priesthood, their joy knew no 
bounds. ; 





REV. JAMES FEENEY, C. SS. R. 


TRAINING AS A REDEMPTORIST. 


He entered the Redemptorist Pre- 
paratory College at Ilchester, Md., 
and, after the usual long term dedi- 
cated to the study of the classics 
and the preparatory formation of the 
young aspirant, he entered the No- 
vitiate at Annapolis, Md., June, 1884. 

Having passed the year of proba- 
tion to the satisfaction of his Su- 
periors, and with a fund of solid 
virtue which carried him safely 
through life, he was admitted to 
profession, Aug. 2, 1885. 

That same month he left Annapolis 
for the Redemptorist Seminary at 
Ilchester. There he pursued his 
higher studies with fervor and success 
and was privileged to receive priestly 
ordination from his Eminence James, 
Cardinal Gibbons, April 8, 1890. 

After another year of study, he and 
his classmates were sent to the Mission 
House at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., to 
make their second novitiate. This 
term was passed in active prepara- 
tion for the exercise of the sacred 
ministry, especially of the Missions. 


AT THE MISSION CHURCH, ROXBURY. 


In February, 1892, Father Feeney 
was appointed to his first priestly 
duties, at the Mission Church, in 
Roxbury. He endeared | himself to 
all by his sincerity, his zeal and gen- 
uine good nature. The people of the 
Mission Church appreciated his 
efforts. After five years of labor in 
Roxbury he was transferred to St. 
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Peter’s Church, St. John, N. B., 
where he remained five years. 

Owing to the increasing demand 
for efficient missionaries, he was then 
selected for an important post at the 
Mission House in Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. Here his services were of in- 
calculable value, Being an accom- 
plished French scholar, he was every- 
where sought. 


VOLUNTEERS FOR PORTO RICO. 


After five more years he volun- . 


teered for the Porto Rican mission 
field. Naturally speaking he would 
have been thought too advanced in 
years for any very active service in 
the tropics, but such was not the 
case. He arrived at Mayaguez, head- 
quarters of the Redemptorist mis- 
sionaries, in October, 1904, and at 
once began to 


mounted on a Porto Rican pony, fol- 
lowing a mountain trail, can better 
be imagined than described. 

But he never complained. He al- 
ways returned with a smile, and gen- 
erally had some interesting experi- 
ence to relate. Oftentimes the pony 
grew tired of its burden and refused 
to proceed. Father Feeney solved 
the problem by dismounting and fin- 
ishing his trip on foot. 

He was apparently blessed with 
splendid health and a robust phys- 
ique. 

On October 4, however, he com- 
plained of headache, but made noth- 
ing of it. October sth and 6th he 
spent in his room and experienced a 
weakness and loss of appetite. The 
doctor made light of it. Father 
Feeney celebrated his last Mass Oc- 


We recommend his soul to the 
prayers of all who are interested in 
the Propagation of the Faith. 

Requescat in pace! 

Rev. Joun A. Lyneu, C. SS. R. 
Mayaguez, 
Porto Rico. 
+ + 


A? American lady, the wife of one 
of our officials in Porto Rico, re- 
cently gave unstinted praise to the 
Redemptorist Fathers for the great 
work which they are doing in that 
Island. This lady states that through 
the zealous efforts of these mission- 
aries, several of whom are well known 
in Boston, the faith of hundreds of 
natives has been preserved, and that 
many men who formerly neglected all 
religious practices have been won back 
to active faith. 





learn Spanish 
so that in a 
very short 
time he was 
able io hear. 
confessions 
and preach. 
When the 
parochial 
schools were 
opened last 
year at May- 
aguez— ijn 
charge of the 
Sistersof 
Charity from 
Em mitsburg, 
Md.— Father 
Feeney was 
made super- 
intendent. 
His earlier 














There is a 
dire need of 
priests in Porto 
Rico, this lady 
says, a need 
which must be 
met if we wish 
to keep the 
people from 
falling into un- 
belief or her- 
esy. The call 
is, strange to 
say, for Eng- 
1is h-speaking 
priests, especi- 
ally Americans, 
as the Porto 
Ricans are 
anxious to 
train their 
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children in the 








experience in 
the schools of 
Roxbury ren- 
dered him very efficient, and the May- 
aguez schools developed at once un- 
der his regime. 


PAROCHIAL DUTIES. 


Besides his school work he had 
charge of a little church near the sea- 
shore about a mile from the centre of 
the city, where he celebrated two 
Masses every Sunday and preached. 
On Mondays, Thursdays and Sundays 
he taught Christian Doctrine and 
trained the little ones to sing hymns 
both in Spanish and English. 

He also made visitations to the out- 
lying districts, which means long rides 
on horse-back in a broiling sun to 
carry the consolations of religion to 
the thousands living within our juris- 
diction. 


TRIALS OF THE BODY. 


Father Feeney was very corpu- 
lent, and what he suffered at times, 





CHURCH AT MAYAGUEZ, 


tober 6th. He grew weaker through- 
out that day. Sunday morning the 
father on watch with him, thought 
it best to administer the Sacraments— 
which was accordingly done, and 
at 6.15 a. m. Sunday, October 7th, his 
soul took flight to a better world. 
He died without the slightest agony— 
seeming to fall asleep. Apoplexy 
caused his untimely end. His death 
was a great shock to the community. 
His funeral took place the day of his 
death at 5 o’clock p. m., and was 
attended by a large gathering. 

He rests by the side of his friend 
and co-worker, Rev. John Cook, C. 
SS. R. of Roxbury. We may truly 
say that we have taken deep root in 
Porto Rico—two priests lie buried 
in her soil. 

Father Feeney’s father, who is still 
living, when told of the death of his 
son, exclaimed—‘‘ Thanks be to God, 
my son died a good priest.” 


PORTO RICO,—THE REDEMPTORIST MISSION. 


knowledge of 
our language 
and customs. 
(Let us hope that only our laudable 
customs will be imitated). 

We understand that in the centres 
of Redempiorist work the Church is 
already self-supporting, but that 
there is a growing need for funds to 
to extend their salutary influence. 


+ + 


The Gospel is the Word of God 
It is the message from our King 
Therefore it demands our allegiance 


‘ 


This message from God implies work 
And indifference to it means guilt 


Not to be with Christ is to be against Christ 
Not to gather with Christ is to scatter 
The truth must be made known to all. 
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HOW ANATIVE JAPANESE PRIEST 
VIEWS THE CHURCH’S NEED 
IN JAPAN. 


ather Maeda Choto, the writer of the 
following letter, is a native Japanese 
priest. This letter is addressed to the 

Rev. Claudius Ferrand of Tokio, who, with 
his confrere, Fr. Roussel, passed through 
Boston recently on their return from 
France to Japan. 

Frs. Ferrand and Roussel are especially 
interested in the student body of the Island 
Empire and are aiming to establish Catho- 
lic Halls at the various educational centres. 
Fr. Maeda writes: — 

THE INTELLECTUAL CLASSES MUST 
BE REACHED. 

‘“T am a Catholic priest and Japan- 
ese. I cannot be indifferent. I must 
not be in all that concerns our reli- 
gion and my country. ... Leibnitz 
has said: ‘I have always thought that 
we could reform mankind if we re- 
formed the education of youth.’. . 
oS Mt SUNS AK This is why for thirty 
years the activity of the Japanese has 
turned especially towards education. 
It is by education that all the changes 
of this country have been brought 
about. All who have been able to 
profit by this means have done so to 
instil into the new generation the 
spirit and the ideas which they wished 
to give them. The Protestants in 
particular have used it more than any 
of the others. By teaching under all 
its forms they have exercised over the 
whole country an influence hard to 
believe. Among the men of the press, 
before the public eye, in the public 
schools, in politics, the first and the 


most remarkable have come from - 


their schools, or at least have been 
brought up after their principles. By 
the men that Protestantism has 
formed it is nearly in a position to 
govern all intellects. 

‘‘And in our Catholic Church? There 
have been for a long time works of 
faith and charity of all kinds. For 
orphans, boys and girls, for young 
women, for the sick, for the poor 
leper, great efforts have been made 
and not without success. For the 
purchase of property, for Churches 
and suitable houses, the Mission has 
exhausted all its resources. Devoted 
helpers also have brought to the mis- 
sionaries for the education of youth 
an extremely precious help. But 
this special work ‘for youth’ which 
every man anxious for the future 
waited and asked for, the necessity 
of which imposes itself stronger to- 
day than ever, you are the first who 
undertook it, and thanks to your zeal, 
your industry, your inventive spirit, 
we now see it in the way of producing 
happy results. 


THE PRESS MUST BE USED. 


“To this work is attached another, 
no less important than the first, and 





A NATIVE JAPANESE PRIEST. 


which cannot be developed without 
it. It is the press. Until the present 
day, to speak of books, newspapers, 
reviews, ‘in a country of missions’ 
has always seemed a dream. In the 
minds of Catholics in Europe, Japan 
is still a savage country; the cate- 
chism, prayer-book, and beads suffice 
for it. With but few exceptions, the 
appeals made to charity for ‘the 
work of the press’ have always re- 
mained unanswered. By this time, 
perhaps, the Russo-Japanese War 
will have shown that the Japanese 
are not in such profound ignorance, 
and that they have already made 
some progress. The truth is that 
there is not a country in the world, 
even the United States of America, 
which has more intellectual life than 


Japan. All ideas circulating in other 
countries. appear immediately in 
Japan. Through our reviews, news- 


papers and books, they are published 
right away and become known. Re- 
ligion, politics, moral systems, science, 
arts, industries, commerce, the latest 
in literature,—impious, immoral, all 
kinds of subjects are announced, 
translated and read. The wors 
novels are known and are scattered 
broadcast. The press floods the 
country every day with productions 
from all sources. Revolution, so- 
cialism, even anarchy,—everything is 
treated of in Japan. 


CATHOLIC TRUTH LITERATURE 


NEEDED. 
“And in all this confusion of 
opinions, and of errors, Catholic 


truth until the present day is hardly 
represented. Notwithstanding great 
personal sacrifices, and zeal worthy of 
all praise, the part which the mission- 
aries have been able to take in the 
Press of Japan is far from propor- 
tionate to the importance of the 
Catholic religion, to its utility for the 
good of the country or to the role 


which victorious Japan henceforth 
aspires to play in the Extreme Orient. 
To light, to-day, the torch of truth 
in Japan may be to enlighten quite a 
large portion of the world to-morrow. 
“For this you know what is missing 
—men practised in wielding the pen, 
and resources to maintain them. 
“The American and English people 
are better prepared than any other to 
understand such a situation, and to 
help practically by their sympathy 
and their generosity. Among the 
numerous friends and acquaintances 
which you now have beyond the great 
ocean, I pray you, Father, to plead 
once more the cause of our Church 
and our Japan. ‘For the Catholic 
Press,’ the principal organ of our 
Christian life; your appeal will cer- 
tainly be heard.”” Marpa Cuoro. 


Note.—A box of books is being pre- 
pared in Boston for shipment to Fr. 
Ferrand, and additional volumes will be 
welcome. Books of reference are needed 
especially on historical and controversial 
subjects. These may be sent to the Prop- 
agation of the Faith Office, 62 Union Park 
St., Boston, Mass. 
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A LETTER FROM CHINA. 


ather William Fraser was born 

in Inverness, Scotland, April 2, 
1867. He received his early edu- 
cation in Toronto, Canada, and com- 
pleted a five-years theological course 
at the Collegio Brignole Sale Genoa, 
Italy. He was ordained in the 
Cathedral of Genoa, June 17, 1905. 


WEN Cuow, China, Aug. 28, 1906. 

“The evening of August 1, we left 
Wen Chow for the town of Tchu- 
tchu-fu, about 75 miles up the river. 
Father Tisserand, who has charge of 
the Tchu-tchu parish, 100 miles 
square, and the only missionary there, 
accompanied me. 
k-We crawled into our boat at nine 
o'clock, but there was no move to it 
until three in the morning.& The boat- 
men on these rivers move only with 
the tide. How the missionary longs 
to hear the puffing of a little steam on 
these vast bodies of water; to see the 
indomitable steam launch scud the 
waves, ride the’ flood, and face the 
wind and tide! ¥ How pleasant to his 
ear will sound the whistle of the iron 
horse when it traverses these immense 
rice fields, winds through these exu- 
berant valleys, and skirts the lofty 
mountain’s flank! With the intro- 
duction of the railway and steam- 
navigation, we hope for great results 
here for Holy Mother Church. It is 
consoling to see that the Chinese are 
waking up to the new order of things, 
and preparing for us swifter means of 
bringing to them the joyful tidings of 
the Redemption. 

Last week a steam launch sailed 
out from this city on her maiden trip,® 
and ploughed through the numerous 
time-honored canals that intersect 
the district. ‘‘She was the first that 
ever burst’’ upon these ancient water- 
ways. She now makes regular trips 
to a point 25 miles off where we have 
a chapel, and what formerly took a 
whole night to make in the sanpan can 
now be made in about a couple of 
hours. More enterprises are sure to 
follow, and the propagation of the 
faith shall thus be greatly facilitated 
in this rich harvest field of souls. 

ON THE RIVERS OF CHINA. 

In our trip up the Wen Chow river, 
we were two days and three nights 
sweltering in the low-roofed sanpan. 
The boatman coos in his weird way 
for the demon of the wind to blowand 
fill the flapping sail. He coos and 
coos in vain. We drag along at a 
snail’s pace to the splashing of the 
ponderous oar. Tired of this fel- 
low’s cooing, I take out my Rosary 
and commune with our Virgin Mother, 
the Star of the Sea. The boatman 
utters a desperate yell to the demon, 
and I direct a thought to the Queen 


of Heaven. Instantly a brisk, fresh 
wind springs up behind, the sails fill 
out, and the boatman hauls in his 
oar, a look of satisfaction on his face 
as if assured the demon heard his 
prayer. I thank our Blessed Mother 
as we proceed blithely on our way. 

The scenery on this river is ex- 
ceedingly delightful. This is an 
earthly paradise. The beauty of our 
Creator is manifest on all sides. In 
the gorgeous sunset, in the green and 
rugged hills, limped waters, shady 
nooks and coves that strew the river’s 
winding banks. 

But the mystery of evil has cast 
its fatal spell over man, the master- 
piece of God’s hand, in these regions. 
Satan holds over this people undis- 
disputed sway. These poor creatures, 
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made to the image and likeness of 
God, are sunk in the most foolish and 
absurd superstitions. 


CHINESE SUPERSTITIONS. 


To note a few of these: While in 
the city of Tchu-tchu at our journey’s 
end, where we have a large chapel and 
about a hundred Christians, we wit- 
nessea a total eclipse of the moon. 
This threw the whole town into con- 
sternation. They believe that a great 
dog of the heavens tries to devour the 
moon. Confusion reigns, volleys of 
musketry are fired, rockets shoot up 
towards the mellow orb of night, fire 
crackers and gunpowder rattle the 
sky. The devout prostrate and adore 
the moon, calling piteously to her not 
to refuse her light. Shrieks and yells 
fill the air. They implore the dog not 
to eat the moon, Old men with low 


bass voices that cannot rise, urge the 
boys to pierce the heavens with their 
shrill screams. The panic continues 
unabated till the dog has vanished 
far into the deep night; and the moon, 
saved from the cruel jaws of the can- 
ine, looks smilingly down once} more 
upon her kind benefactors. The 
people in their distress turn to the 
bonzes, on whose prayers they firmly 
rely. They call on the monasteries 
for succor, and woe to the bonze who 
dares to refuse his aid. In a village 
hard by Wen Chow, during this 
eclipse, a bonze refused to pray and 
adore the moon, whereupon the vil- 
lagers rushed upon him and put him 
to death. 

Their notion of thunder and light- 
ning is very fantastic. A man and 
his wife stalk the heavens.% The hus- 
band is very ugly, having’a hooked 
beak for a mouth, with hands and 
feet like eagles’ talons. His skin is of 
no particular hue, and he has vam- 
pire wings beneath his arms. In his 
right hand he holds an enormous 
sledge, and a spike in his left. He 
carries a drum before him, which he 
whirls around with hands and feet. 
Hitting the spike on the head causes 
the thunder-clap, and whirling the 
drum makes the rolling. Heaven 
sends him to strike devils lurking in 
holes and caverns, and men given up 
to vice. His wife is a_ beautiful 
woman; she holds a mirror with both 
hands, in which are reflected the vic- 
tims laid low by her husband. 


THE PAGANS’ DEFENCE. 


To the objection that there are 
many wicked men in prison who es- 
cape the death blow of the thunder 
man, the pagans readily reply: ‘‘these 
men’s sins are known, and being now 
in good hands, justice will surely be 
meted out to them, while the office 
of the thunder man is to strike down 
those whose sins are hidden, and can- 
not otherwise be brought to justice.”’ 

To the objection that thunder is 
without life, they reply: ‘‘No, for its 
freaks denote intelligence. We often 
see men and objects thrust aside by 
it unharmed, in its’ pursuit of some 
particular person whom it strikes 
dead, which proves the innocence of 
the former and guilt of the latter.” 

We still object: ‘‘Why does not 
heaven accuse the culprit of his sin?”’ 
and the reply is: ‘‘Heaven does ac- 
cuse. Do we not see red and blue 
marks on the stricken bodies. These 
are the characters of heaven, but 
which we are not supposed to read 
or understand.” That lightning 
strikes trees and animals, which cer- 
tainly cannot sin, is easily explained 
by these people who claim that devils 
lurk in the trunks of trees and in the 
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bodies of animals. They hide even 
in the udders of pigs. 


SUPERSTITION WANING—OTHER 
FEARS. 


It is consoling to see that these 
superstitions are on the wane in 
China, the rising generation ignores 
them, and we have every reason to 
believe that in the near future they 
will be consigned to the long list of 
fallen man’s strange ravings. 

But a more serious situation con- 
fronts us. Will China, on discarding 
her idols turn to the one true God, 
or like her sister nation, Japan, go to 
the other extreme and sink into rank 
materialism? The situation at present 
is critical. These pagans have a keen 
sense of religion which the Church 
alone can evolve and render fruitful 
for eternal life. She alone can ap- 
pease these‘ multitudes hungry 
and eager for the truth. No 
doubt God will soon march His 
forces upon"this shifting scene, 
and save these lost tribes so 
long bound: fast in the demon’s 
fetters, and now ready to shake 
them off. The Church alone can 
substitute sublime ideals worthy 
of the soul of man in place of 
the foolish inventions of Satan, 
to the absurdities of which this 
people is at last awakening. 


THE CHURCH’S OPPORTUNITY. 


And without delay the Church 
must play her role here, for there 
are already formidable agencies 
on the scene working the de- 
struction of souls. The devil 
seeing that his old fallacies must 
inevitably give way to modern 
science, is carrying on a more 
cunning and deadly campaign. 
The foul press is vigorously 
pushing forward its disastrous 
propaganda. European works on 
sound morals are not translated, 
there being no call for them, while 
the filthiest trash from abroad finds 
a ready market everywhere, and is 
greedily devoured by this unthinking 
and uncared-for people. The modern 
Chinese schools are preparing the way 
for materialism and rationalism. 

Confucius is still adored in these 
schools, and our Christian young men 
who attend them are put to severe 
trials in their faith by unscrupulous 
pedagogues. They are not obliged to 
adore, but if they refuse, they receive 
no merit for their labors, and they 
finish their course without diplomas, 
to their great detriment in after life. 
They often come to us complaining 
of! !the indignities imposed upon 
them, but we can do nothing. In 
our poverty we cannot erect a suit- 
able building nor engage competent 


professors. Several young men have 
left schools and are coming to me for 
English; but as I am obliged to be 
away most of my time giving missions 
through the district, these eager 
scholars lose courage and make little 
progress in the language. 

With a little aid from our generous 
benefactors in America, we can 
greatly ameliorate the condition of 
the Chinese Catholic youth, and keep 
abreast with these modern schools, 
which are the only means of acquir- 
ing at present a superior education 
in China. 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN CHINA. 
These seats of learning are spring- 
ing up everywhere. The bonzes in 


their monasteries are trembling at the 
approach of their near dissolution; 
for the government is intent on con- 


THE CHINESE WELL DISPOSED. 


It must be said that we also have 
considerable liberty at present here. 
These poor pagans are kindly dis- 
posed towards us. The Church has 
a mysterious attraction for those who 
come to learn of her mission. They 
are aware of her sublime maxims but 
fear her sweet yoke. If they offend 
our Christians even in trivial secular 
matters they are prompt to make 
amends in their own peculiar way, 
setting off fire-crackers in front of the 
Church or Chapel, or presenting us 
with two candles. The .mandarins 
are just and equitable towards us. 
They throw open to us the gates of 
their walled cities, and no sneer or 
reflection is cast upon us as we pass 
through their thronged streets. The 
custom officers stationed at points 
along the river, need only to 
hear .the word, zan2-vu — the 








SOME CATHOLIC ‘‘BABES’’ IN CHINA. 


verting the monasteries into schools. 
Only a few days ago some bonzes 
came to our residence in Wen Chow 
offering to sign over to us six of their 
monasteries, evidently with the hope 
that in the name of the Catholic 
Church their monasteries might be 
spared; or at least that some money 
might be secured by the transaction, 
so that they would not be left penni- 
less after being turned out by the 
government. 

Five of the monks feigningly prom- 
ised to become Catholics. It is need- 
less to say that we did not fall into 
their trap, and that their proposal 
was rejected, as they have no right 
to dispose of these monasteries which 
belong to the people as a body. 
Failing to catch us, they resolved to 
join the Japanese bonzes who enjoy 
many privileges at present in 
China, 





missionary is in the boat—and 
we pass without inspection. 
Never was there a more fav- 
orable moment in China for 
Holy Mother Church. The har- 
vest is indeed ripe; unfortu- 
nately, the reapers are few. In 
this district of Wen Chow, alone, 
which measures 100 miles from 
north to south, by 180 from 
east to west, there are about 
6,000,000 souls, but we have at 
present only five missionaries. 





APOSTLES FROM AMERICA 
WANTED. 


When shall we see apostles 
from the New World, valiant 
soldiers of the Cross, turn to 
these fields of hidden treasure? 
In this district there are towns 
and villages in which a mis- 
sionary’s foot has never yet trod. 
We need undaunted souls to ex- 


' plore these vast regions teeming with 


immortal souls.’ To tell this simple but 
deluded people of our kind and provi- 
dent Father who rules the wind and 
the waves, who guides the sun and 
moon and stars in their unerring 
course, who feeds the birds of the air, 
and the fishes of the sea, and clothes 
the flowers of the field with bloom; 
who guards His intelligent creatures 
with a special care; to tell them of 
our Virgin Mother who has crushed 
the head of the dragon they adore; 
to point out to them the true celestial 
kingdom, not one inhabited by mon- 
sters, but a land of eternal peace and 
joy, the glorious abode of angels and 
saints. 

When noble generous souls from 
the New World shall come, Holy 
Mother Church will then have secured 
her last great triumph and our 
heavenly Fatherland a royal people 
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to crown our labors throughout the 
long eternal years. 
Yours in the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
and Mary.” 
WILLIAM FRASER. 


+ + 


THE CATHOLIC FAITH IN 
MOROCCO. 

Tre kingdomof Morocco is so much 

in the public eye at the present 
time, that it might be well for us to 
give a summary review of the history 
of the Catholic Church in that strange 
yet fascinating land. There is a 
tradition that St. Mark (a Cyrenian 
Jew) labored in North-Eastern Africa 
for twenty years, from A. D. 40 to 
A. D. 61; but we have no historical 
record of his missionary labors, un- 
less it be a Bull of Innocent the Third, 
who says that the Gospel had been 
preached in Mauretania by the 
apostles. It may be said, however, 
that evidence is not wanting to show 
that, in some way or other, the truths 
of Christianity had been brought 
home to the minds and hearts of the 
natives of Morocco, long before the 
coming of the Franciscan missiona- 
ries, who were the first apostles to leave 
any permanent record of their labors. 

Our reasoning is based on certain 
customs which obtain among the 
native Berbers. 

One of these customs is the ob- 
servance of Sunday as a day of rest. 
On that day the women refuse to 
wash, card or spin wool, or to engage 
in any serious occupation, but when 
they are pressed for a reason for their 
idleness, all they can say is that they 
wish ‘‘to honor the day.” 


SCENES OF THE PASSION—IN TATTOO. 


nother traveller found still more 
striking proof that many of the 
early inhabitants of Morocco were 
familiar with the story of the life and 
death of the Founder of Christianity. 
“T was surprised,’ says this writer, 
“to find tattooed on the bodies of 
Berber women the ‘Story of the Cross 
of Christ’—2ach detail of our Lord’s 
humiliation. The most perfect pic- 
ture was one representing a cross in 
the centre, and a smaller cross on each 
side. The centre cross had footstones, 
and three marks above it representing 
the three inscriptions, and the Trin- 
ity; even the spear that pierced the 
side and the lots cast for the garment 
were wonderfully marked. On the 
back of each leg was a straight line 
representing the narrow path of the 
Christian faith. Then on each side of 
the line were set twelve Maltese 
crosses representing the twelve apos- 
tles. One woman had a few Hebrew 
words written on her right shoulder. 
May we not presume from all this 





evidence that at an early date this 
tribe was instructed in the trué faith 
of Christ, and when, through the bit- 
terness of the Moslem persecution, 
they had to give up the practice of 
their religion, they tattooed the story 
of the Passion of Our Lord on the bod- 
ies of their children, hoping thereby 
to perpetuate Christianity through 
future generations? As a matter of 
fact this tribe keeps up the custom 
of tattoeing although its members do 
not know the explanation of the 
scenes. In the city of Fez, one young 
woman had the story of the Cruci- 
fixion tattooed on her arm and when 
asked to interpret the signs she could 
not do so, saying that she supposed 
her mother or her grandmother must 
have marked her in that strange 
fashion. 


THE FRANCISCANS IN MOROCCO. 
ut it is to Saint Francis of Assisi and 
to his devoted followers that we 
must give credit for the first practical 
missionary enterprises among the 
native tribes of Morocco. Indeed the 
gentle Saint himself set out for that 
barbarous country and had gone as 
far as Campostella in Spain when a 
messenger overtook him and sum- 
moned him back to Rome. The Pope 
graciously allowed the poor brethren 
of Saint Francis, who went as mission- 
aries to Morocco, to wear beards and 
to carry scrip in their pockets, which 
was considered a great privilege in 
those days when the Order was in its 
primitive fervor. At first the friars 
were warmly welcomed by the rulers 
of Morocco, but it was not long before 
the hearts of these chiefs were filled 
with bitterest hatred and scores of 
noble priests were tortured and put to 
death. The bodies of these first 
martyrs were carried to Portugal and 
their names were later enrolled in the 
list of saints. Then followed, as with 
every subsequent persecution, a sea- 
son of peace in which the church of 
Morocco waxed strong 


ENGLISH AND IRISH MARTYRS IN 
MOROCCO. 


he fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies will always remain the 
Golden Age of Christianity in North- 
Eastern Africa. To find a parallel for 
the heroism, self-sacrifice and glorious 
martyrdoms of that period we must 
go back to the days of Valerian and 
Diocletian. Nor was this superb and 
far-shining courage confined to the 
Franciscan friars. Mr. Meakin in his 
classic work on Morocco tells us that 
in 1255 two English priests, Frs. Gil- 
bert and Edward, suffered death in 
Marrakesh; and seven years later two 
more priests, Patrick and William, 
were burned alive. Two centuries 
later, an Irish Dominican monk was 
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brought here as a slave from Algeria, 
but we cannot find any record of his 
death. 

An interesting foot-note to English 
history is the embassy sent by King 
John of England to the Ameer of 
Morocco in the year 1209. The Eng- 
lish King, recently excommunicated 
by Pope Innocent the Third, sought 
assistance from this infidel ruler 
against the Pope and the barons. 
Among King John’s ambassadors was 
Robert of London, a priest, who was 


‘ afterwards abbot of St. Albans. Per- 


haps it was the story of this embassy 
that stirred up the missionary spirit 
in those English and Irish priests who 
went at that early date to convert the 
people of Morocco to the Catholic 
faith. In another issue of the FreELp 
AFAR we shall have more to say on 
the history of the Church in Morocco 
during the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Our readers will 
find the story as interesting and as 
edifying as anything written in the 
annals of the early Christian Church. 
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NIGHT AT THE MISSIONS 
ETRANGERES, PARIS. 


ine o’clock had struck and we 

separated for the night. It was a 
little group of priests who had been 
sitting in the room of a Director 
at the Seminary for Foreign Missions 
in Paris,—two Americans, one deli- 
cate looking missionary from China, 
with black silken beard to the waist; 
another, still rugged, from India; and 
the econome of the Seminary, a fine 
type of missionary, who had been 
called back to Paris from the heart 
of India. 

“Bon sotr, Messieurs”’ ‘Bon Soir, 
mon Pere,’’—‘‘ Bon soir,” ‘‘bon sotr.’’ 
The footsteps echoed along the old 
tiled corridors, and on the sand-stone 
steps worn by the feet of apostles 
and martyrs. Our rooms were on 
the third story, ‘‘trotsieme etage,”’ 37— 
39. My friend entered the latter, 
which had been prepared for him, and 
I turned the key of 37. ‘Entrez sans 
frapper,’’—enter without knocking ,— 
I could read by the dim light of the 
corridor. : 

I turned the knob and found myself 
in a short entry, before an inner door, 
which, as I was master of this chamber 
for the time being, I opened uncere- 
moniously. The long casement win- 
dows were ajar and the moon kindly 
lighted the little apartment. To the 
left I saw the curtained bed in its 
recess. Against one wall was a 
mantel-piece; against the other, a 
desk and several chairs, one of which 
had the appearance of comfort, and 
had been evidently placed there for 
the guest. This was undoubtedly a 
student’s room, and I began to think 
of the long line of young aspirants 
who had in turn occupied this apostles’ 
cell. 

The history of this remarkable 
house evolved itself in my mind, as I 
drew my chair in the moonlight to the 
window, and looked out upon the 
scene before me. That history cov- 
ered a period of 250 years. How old 
it seemed, at least to one from the 
United States! And what a glorious 
record its priests had made! A hun- 
dred of the young men from this 
house had already shed their blood 
for Christ. At this moment 1300 of 
its alumni were laboring for souls in 
Eastern Asia. Perhaps. who knows, 
—this very room was that of a 
martyr. The thought pressed itself 
on my mind as something more than 
a conjecture. I looked about me. A 
crucifix hung upon the wall—I could 
discover nothing else at first. Then 
gradually appeared the outlines of a 
small tablet imbedded in the wall 
above the mantel-crucifix. Ner- 
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vously I threw a light upon. this bit 
of decoration, and read the words, 
wreathed in red on a'shelf of white 
marble. 4 


t 4 








Here in 1864 dwelt Peter Henry Dorie, 
who received the crown of martrydom in 
Corea, March 8, 1866. 

Henry Dorie! In my satchel was a 
sketch of this young martyr’s life. 
Henry Dorie from the Vendee,— 
friend and companion of Just de 
Breteniéres! I turned to the opposite 
wall. Another little slab,—dquite 
similar in form to the first, chronicled 
the martyrdom of Peter Aumaitre, 
who occupied this same room in 1862, 
and was martyred, also in Corea, in 
1866. I took my seat again at the 
window, and looked out upon the 
great gardens below. How strange it 
all seemed! Here I was within a few 
feet of the teeming boulevards of 
Paris. Across the gardens, blocked 
on one side by the grey wing of the 
Seminary I could see the light on the 
Eiffel Tower, like a mighty beacon 
rising into the night. To the left the 
Ferris Wheel moved lazily. On the 
right the beautiful twin towers of St. 
Clotilde pointed majestically to the 
heavens. Occasionally I could hear 
the puffing of an engine dragging its 
load of human freight into or out of 
the great city. No other sound broke 
the silence of the night. Paris the 
beautiful!—Paris the sinful! How 
little the pleasure seeking world in 
this city of nations realized that at 
its heart was this nursery of martyrs. 
“Tf thou also hadst known, and that 
in this, thy day, the things that are 
to thy peace: but now they are hidden 
from thy eyes.” 

I sat and watched and thought. 





The great wheel, aglow with lights, 
was moving. Nearer, I could have 
heard the laughter of the pleasure- 
seekers,—the expressions of innocent 
joy,—the gibes of the sinful. I re- 
called my thoughts on a former occa- 
sion, when from the window of a noisy 
thoroughfare in Boston, I watched 
some little children dancing to the 
music of a street organ. No vibra- 
tions from the instrument could 
reach my ears above the din of the 
traffic below, and the poor children 
in their excitement appeared silly. 

The world is filled with children,— 
children of light, inspired by the 
voices of heaven in their pure souls, 
—children of darkness, who dance to 
music that passes soon, and leaves 
them sad,—butterflies that flit about 
for a time in the lurid glare, then 
singe their wings, and flutter to the 
ground to die. 





I drew in the great, creaking blinds, 
threw back the poor comforter, and 
fell asleep,—thinking of Henry: Dorie 
and Peter Aumaitre, and poor little 
Théophane Vénard; and I thanked 
God that He had given me an oppor- 
tunity to strengthen my faith in this 
home of saints. 
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Beheaded for the Faith in Corea, 
March 8, 1866 


‘‘ Sacrifices made for God have a 
sweetness and a joy unknown to the 
world. Everything here below entails 
regret; the longer life is, the more 
full it is of care, because all life is, 
as it were, the destruction of pleas- 
ant illusions.”’ 

HENRY DORIE, Martyr. 





ASIA. 
FACTS ABOUT CHINA. 

or the conversion of China thou- 

sands of martyrs, European and 


native, have shed their blood; it 
is therefore sacred ground. Ac- 


cording to some, the Apostle St. 


Thomas was the first to evangelize 
China, but though fairly strong 
reasons support this opinion, it is to 
this day an open question. Certainly, 
in the thirteenth century, the Fran- 
ciscan, John de Mont-Corvin went to 
China and was appointed Archbishop 
of Pekin by Pope Clement the Fifth. 
At the time of his death there were 
100,000 Chinese Catholics. 

Under the first seven of his suc- 
cessors, liberty of worship was en- 
joyed, and numerous schools fiour- 
ished, especially in the North. The 
faith was probably carried to other 
sections by commercial travellers. 
About 250 European Sisters also 
reached China during this period of 
growth. 
wi Then came the inevitable persecu- 
tions, which swept away almost every 
trace of the earlier labors, and from 
that time to the present day, with 
intervals of peace, zealous men and 
women, among whom were thousands 
of natives, have been immolated on 
the altar of China. 

+ + 
THE SEED MUST DIE. 

7 evangelize this land, sacred 

in the eyes of the Church, 
hundreds of young men _ and 
women, with tremendous determina- 
tion have forced their way into a 
country which they knew held out to 
them only hardships, punishments of 
the most revolting nature, and death. 
The announcement of a martyrdom 
would hardly reach the Foreign Mis- 
sion Seminaries of Europe, when 
scores of hands were up, notifying 
superiors that others were willing to 
fill the ranks. 

As a result of all these heroic en- 
deavors, at the price of untold sacri- 
fice and blood, the Catholic Church 
numbers to-day, among the Chinese- 
speaking peoples, about one million 
adherents, including five hundred 
Chinese Catholic priests. These fig- 
ures seem large but we must remem- 
ber that China has 429,000,000 in- 
habitants, a population more than 
five times that of the United States, 
and nearly one-fourth that of: the 
world. 


NEW ENGLAND AND CHINA. 
China proper has eighteen prov- 
vinces. New England would oc- 


cupy the province of Shantung, which 
has a total population of 38,249,900, 
—out of whom 43,000 are Catholics. 
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If, as we hope to do, we can place 
before our readers, in an interesting 
way, the mission fields of China, the 
personality of the workers, their 
hopes, enthusiasms, sacrifices and 
successes, we feel assured that others 
will come to feel with us the glory 
and greatness, the honor and privi- 
lege of working together with God, 
that His kingdom may extend into 
this vast country. Now is the time 
to encourage our missionaries in 
China. For years they have been 
working agaist overwhelming odds. 
They begin to see light, for the heavy 
cloud that has oppressed China dur- 
ing so many centuries is gradually 
being removed with the introduction 
of western ideas. 

+ + 

hile our representatives are 
toiling in the fields of China, 
those of us who are in a position 
to do so, should meet the Chinese 
students now in the United States, 
and make them acquainted with the 
extent and the workings of the Church 
here. At present, as Father Fraser 
of Ning-po affirms, most of these 
young men are under the impression 
that the Catholic Church is not largely 
represented in the United States. 
This impression has come from the 
lack of English-speaking Catholic mis- 

sionaries in China. 


+ + 
OCEANICA, 


Dr. Haddon of England recently gave 
a course of lectures at the Lowell Insti- 
tute in Bostoa on the subject of. the Melan- 
esian people who live in the islands of the 
South Pacific, northeast of Australia. Of 
the hundreds who attended this interesting 
course, very few probably were aware that 
the Marist Fathers, who are represented in 
Boston, have sent many of their priests as 
missionaries to the savage tribes of Mel- 
anesia. 
THE MARIST MISSIONS. 
he Marist missions have been con- 
fined mainly to the Solomon Isl- 
ands, a group of widely scattered isl- 
ands in the South Pacific Ocean. Sixty 
years ago next February, at the request 
of Pope Gregory XVI., Father Epalle 
of the Marist congregation set sail 
from London for Sydney, Australia, 
with seven priests and six lay 
brothers. After a long and tiresome 
voyage this little band of militant 
apostles arrived in Sydney, which 
they left during the last week of Oc- 
tober, 1845, in a two-masted schooner, 
the “Marion Watson,” for the scene 
of their future labors among the fierce 
Melanesians. Father Epalle, who, 
much against his will, had been made 
Vicar Apostolic of this new territory, 
was soon to be the first martyr of the 
Melanesian church. With his brother 
missionaries he had barely landed on 











BISHOP EPALLE, S. M. 


First Martyr of Melanesia. 


one of these islands, when a savage 
chief approached with a battle axe 
and struck him a fatal blow on the 
head. At the very peril of their lives 
his brethren carried the dying Vicar 
Apostolic on board the little vessel, 
where, in a few days, he breathed his 
last. Had his companions not car- 
ried the body away his murderers 
would have feasted on it, for cannibal- 
ism is very common among these 
people. 


HOSTILiiY OF THE NATIVES. 


he Melanesians were at that time so 
hostile to any invasion of white 
men, that the Marists, after they had 
lost many of their best priests, either 
through martyrdom, or through the 
fever which rages in the Solomon Isl- 
ands during certain seasons of the 
year, asked the Holy See to relieve 
them from the further responsibility 
of trying to evangelize these seemingly 
untamable savages. This request 
was readily granted and it was not 
until the year 1897 that the Cardinal 
Prefect of the Propaganda asked the 


Marist Fathers to take up again these . 


missions in the Solomon Islands. The 
missionaries find the natives much 
more tractable now than they were 
half a century ago, and they hope yet 
with the spiritual and material help 
of their brethren in Europe and 
America to lead them captive to 
Christ. May we not bespeak a prayer, 
and, perhaps, an alms from some of 
our readers for these missionaries, 
who are laboring among one of the 
most savage tribes on the face of the 
earth, 
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THE CONGO COUNTRY. 


ather Vermersch, S. J., who has 
written what is perhaps the most 
authoritative work on the conditions 
existing under the Belgian rule in 
Equatorial Africa, is our authority for 
the following anecdote of the late Gen- 
eral Gordon, the hero of Khartoum. 
On one occasion the general was dis- 
cussing conditions in the Congo with 
Leopold, King of the Belgians. ‘‘What 
we need most of all in Central Africa 
is missionaries,’ said Gordon. “I 
have already seen to that mattter,”’ 
replied Leopold, “I have asked a 
Protestant Missionary Society in Eng- 
land (the Baptists) to send mission- 
aries to the Congo country.”’ ‘No! 
No!” hastily exclaimed Gordon, who 
was a Presbyterian, “I mean Catholic 
missionaries. We need Catholic mis- 
sionaries, and many of them.” 
Leopold is now reaping the fruits of 
his large tolerance towards the sects, 
for they are the ones, above all others, 
who are stirring up the feelings of 
Englishmen and Americans against 
him and his rule in the Congo Pro- 

tectorate. 

* * * * 

We have gleaned the following in- 
teresting facts on the Congo State 
from the ‘“‘Statesman’s Year Book.” 
The State has a population of 
39,000,000 natives of Bantu origin. 
The native languages comprise many 
dialects, every tribe having its own. 
The Kiswahli dialect, a modification 
of the Arabic language, is theone used 
by the missionaries. The religion of 
the natives is a gross fetichism, but 
the missionaries make considerable 
progress, especially with the children. 
In 1901 there were 76 missionary sta- 
tions in the whole country, which has 
an area of 900,000 square miles, or 
fourteen times the size of New Eng- 
land, with only 180 Catholic priests 
and 120 Protestant ministers to look 
after the spiritual needs of the people. 
Onlyone Catholic missionary to every 
20,000 natives! 
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‘AFRICA FOR THE AFRICANS. 

ather Deltour, O. M. I., who has 
labored for many years in Basu- 
toland, South Africa, writes of a new 
sect which has sprung up recently 
among the blacks near his mission. 
This new politico-religious sect, which 
goes by the name of Ethiopianism, 
originated with the liberated slaves 
of the American Republics, and ad- 
mits as members blacks only, minis- 
ters, laymen and bishops. In Basuto- 
land, two black ministers have taken 
the initative with this new-fangled re- 
ligion. They did not, however, make 
much progress until some Americans 
came to help forward the movement. 
These latter came to South Africa 
preaching in a somewhat modified 
form the great Monroe doctrine: 
Africa for the Africans! Now the real 
Africans are the blacks; consequently 
Africa must belong to the blacks. All 
this has caused much noise, for 
Ethiopianism is progressing in alarm- 
ing proportions. One of the funda- 
mental tenets of this sect is that Our 
Lord has sent only two Apostles for 
the conversion of the nations: St. 
Peter for the whites and St. Matthias 
for the blacks. The Protestant mis- 
sionaries complain that these black 
preachers have done a great deal to 
nullify their labors. The several 
South African governments are tak- 
ing serious heed of this new doctrine. 


Fs Raa 

Mr. Robert P. Skinner in his recently 
published account of the missions sent by 
the American government to Abyssinia in 
Eastern Africa gives testimony as follows 
to the ubiquitous Celt : — 

“After dinner we met incidentally 
one of the most singular human types 
in Ethiopia, in the person of Minister 
Harrington’s interpreter, McKelvey. 
This individual of Irish birth, had 
drifted into Abyssinia about the time 
of the British invasion in 1868, where 
he was left behind. He was then a 
young boy and proceeded to grow up 
in the country, becoming to all in- 
tents and purposes an Abyssinian. 
He was perforce obliged to adopt the 
costume as well as the language of 
the country and finished by losing 
every characteristicFof the Anglo- 
Saxon, except his; name and_ his 
auburn complexion. When Minister 
Harrington first went up to Addis- 
Ababa, having need of an interpreter, 
he found this man, who had all but 
forgotten his mother-tongue. Little 
by little his native language came 
back to him and he became a useful 
and trusted employe of the Legation.”’ 


+ +) 

‘* Pray ye the Lord of the harvest 

to send forth laborers.’’ Hts domtn- 

ton shall be also from one sea to the 

other, and from the flood unto the 
world’s end,” 


An Inspiration to Youth. A Help to Con- 
versions. An Edification to All, 


The Lady Herbert’s 
Life of Théophane Vénard 


(The Venerable) 
under the title of 


A MODERN MARTYR: 


Revised and Annotated by 
JAMES ANTHONY WALSH, M. AP. 


A non-Catholic, after reading this book 
said, “I want to know more about the 
Church that can produce in the 19th Cen- 
tury such a character as Théophane Vénard.”’ 

“ To it | owe my taste for and interest in 
foreign missionaries.’”-— Bishop Casartelli, 
of Salford, England. 

“Exactly the character that must appeal to 
the hearts of readers, saintly, but individual 
and thoroughly human.’’— Langdon Ward 
of the Boston Public Library. 

“T wish that every priest and every aspir- 
ant to the priesthood could read that book.’’ 
— Fr. Elliott, Paulist. 


“It is bound to do an immense amount 
of good for the cause.’’— Father Henry, 
Supt.-General of the Mill Hill Misssionaries. 


“The book will bear re-reading after you 
lay it down.””—Boston Ev’g Transcript. 


Price, postpaid, One Dollar. 


CATHOLIC FOREIGN MISSION BUREAU 
62 UNION PARK STREET 
BOSTON, Mass. 





The Mill Hill (London) missiona- 
ries, founded by the late Cardinal 
Vaughan, have missions to-day in 
Madras, Borneo, New Zealand, Pun- 
jab, Uganda (Africa), and the Congo 
(Africa). In these fields they have 
125 priests, who during the past 
year, baptized 4,575 adults and 4,461 
infants. Nearly 9,o00 children are 
in their schools, taught by 126 nuns; 
and about 16,000 catechumens are 
under their instruction. 

This is the fruit of a Seminary 
founded in our own day. 

* * * * 

Rev. T. J. O’Carroll, C. S. Sp., is 
soon to take up missionary work in 
West Africa. He returns with the 
Rt. Rev. J. O’Gorman, who: about 
three years ago was consecrated the 
first Bishop of Sierra Leone. The 
diocese covers about 4000 square miles 
and has a population of 3,000,000 peo- 
ple. The mission is located in one of 
the most unhealthful sections of Africa, 
being near the equator. An educa- 
tional and industrial work is carried 
on, as welljas religious. 
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EARLY NEW ENGLAND. 

P the land of the Golden West, on 

the shores washed by the Pacific, 
there are to-day evidences, crumbling 
yet beautiful, of the work accom- 
plished by Catholic missionaries 
among the native tribes of North 
America. “In the crown of Cali- 
fornia,” the Bishop of Los Angeles 
says, ‘the Missions are the jewels; 
in her necklace, they are the pearls.”’ 

We hear much of the California 
Missions now-a-days, yet we of the 
Atlantic sea-board can point to living 
memorials of early apostolic zeal 
among the native tribes of New Eng- 
land. To-day in Maine there are 
Indians of the Abenaki tribe who 
practice the Catholic Faith received 
by their fore-fathers nearly 300 years 
ago. 

These Indians, for a whole genera- 
tion, were deprived of the services of 
a missionary. Dr. O’Gorman, in his 
excellent work on ‘‘Roman Catholics” 
(American Church History Series) 
says of them:— 

“For many years after 1760 the 
Indians remained without a mission- 
ary. The stern laws of the Puritan 
colonies against the church were in 
force. Perhaps for all we know, 
priests from Canada made stealthy 
visits to the scattered Catholic In- 
dians, and no doubt the Indians made 
frequent visits to the.Canadian mis- 
sions. The parents baptized and in- 
structed their children. Every Sun- 
day, morning and evening, they as- 
sembled in the chapels of their va- 
rious villages, and before the priest- 
less altars chanted the mass and ves- 
pers, the Gregorian melodies being 
handed down from generation to 
generation. Thus without priest 
those faithful red men kept the faith 
under circumstances that would have 
annihilated religion among the whites. 
Outside of Japan I know nothing 
more admirable in the history of 
Christianity than the perseverance of 
the Abenakis in the faith of the early 
missionaries. 
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VV bea the War of Independence 
came on, the Indians of Maine 
joined the army of Washington. The 
Penobscot chief, Orono, bore a com- 
mission which he ennobled by his 
bravery. Nor in his wanderings 
through the colonies did he or his 
followers forget their religion. To 
all invitations to join in Protestant 
worship they made answer, ‘We 
know our religion and love it; we 
know nothing of you and yours.’ 
When in 1775 they met at Water- 
town the council of Massachusetts 
to agree as to their action in the 
war, the chief, Ambrose Var, after 
the political object of the meeting had 
been disposed of, addressed the com- 
missioners in these words: ‘We want 
a black gown, or French priest. Jesus 
we pray to, and we will not hear any 
prayer that comes from Old England.’ 
The council expressed willingness to 
get them a priest: but not knowing 
where to find one, could only offer 
them a minister, an offer most sternly 
declined. What a strange scene! 
Here was a colony that had made it a 
felony for a priest to visit the Abe- 
nakis, that had sought and taken the 
life of Father Rale at the foot of the 
village cross, regretting that it could 
not give their allies the priest they 
demanded.”’ 


FATHER RALE. 


ndoubtedly the Abenakis owe much 

of their steadfast faith to the in- 
fluence of Sebastian Rale, a Jesuit, 
who took up his abode among these 
good Indians after they had been de- 
prived of a priest for 36 years. Father 
Rale erected a little church at Old 
Point, and here he labored for a 
quarter of a century. He knew the 
language of the tribe so thoroughly 
that he wrote a complete dictionary 
of it, which is still preserved in manu- 
script at Harvard College, and was 
published in 1833. 

It was the blood of Father Rale that 
sealed the faith of the Abenakis, and 
Bishop O’Gorman thus describes the 
closing incident of this missionary’s 
life: 

“In August, 1724, Norridgewock 
was surprised by two hundred and 
eight men under Colonel Moulton. 
The Indians did not become aware of 
the presence of the English until the 
first volley had been fired within the 
streets of the village. Fifty warriors 
—all that were at home—rushed out 
in disorder, not so much to defend 
themselves as to give time to the 
non-combatants to flee to the woods. 
In the same spirit of heroic self- 
sacrifice, Rale, well aware that he was 
the one prey the English were in 
search of, came forward to draw their 
attention from his flock to himself. 


AN AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
IN ALASKA 


A most interesting account of the .work 
of Rev. William H. Judge, S. J. 


by 
A PRIEST OF ST. SULPICE. 


Introduction by His Eminence, Cardinal 
Gibbons. 


300 pp. 18 Illustrations. Excellently printed. 


Of this book the Ave Maria says: 

“This simple story of one who died that 
others might live will doubtless be a source 
of inspiration and encouragement to those 
who read it. While thinking over the events 
of this self-sacrificing career we cannot help 
recalling the fact that ‘God speaks to us still, 
as He spoke to our forefathers,’ and we 
realize with the fullest conviction that the 
saint is one who ‘ does everything that any 
other decent person does, only somewhat 
better and with a totally different motive.’ 
The biography contains many points of his- 


torical information about Alaska, and the — 


chapter entitled ‘The Rush to the Klondike’ 
is particularly interesting.” 


Price, postpaid, One Dollar. 
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At sight of him a great yell went up 
from the English ranks; he fell, 
riddled with bullets, at the foot of 
the great cross on the village square. 
When the invaders retired and the 
Indians came back from their hiding- 
places to care for the wounded and 
bury the dead, Rale’s body was found 
‘““mangled by many blows, scalped, 
his skull broken in several places, his 
mouth and eyes filled with dirt.”” Thus 
Bancroft describes the work of the 
English, or of the Indians who ac- 
companied them.” 
+ + 

After the Revolutionary War came 
peace and the organization of the 
Church. Bishop Carroll sent a priest 
to these Indians, and they were later 
visited by Bishop Cheverus of Boston 
and by his successors, Bishops Fen- 
wick and Fitzpatrick. To-day 1,000 
of their descendants still cling to the 
faith and sing the chants of their 
Catholic fore-fathers at Indian Old- 
town, Pleasant Point and Louis Island. 
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OUR YOUNG APOSTLES. 
My dear apostles: 


| rejoice to address as apostles my 

young friends who are going to in- 
terest themselves in foreign missions. 
Perhaps you do not fully understand 
what is meant by the word apostle. 
Let me explain by telling you a story. 

a ae 

Not many years ago, yet before 
my, young readers were born, there 
lived in a castle at Bret-on-yair, near 
Dijon, in France, two little boys 
whose parents were very wealthy and 
distinguished. I am not going to tell 
you just now all about the lives of 
these two boys, but I want you to 
know what happened when they were 
very young. The two boys were one 
day playing in their garden, digging 
a hole with 
little sticks. 
The young- 
er, named 
Christian, 
was four 
years old, 
the elder, 
Just, aged 
six. Sud- 
denly Just 
stopped his 
digging and 
cried to his 
brother to 
lookinto 
the hole. 
Christian 
could see 
nothing, but 


will in all truth be an apostle, be- 
cause you will be doing what you can 
to spread the Gospel among those 
who know not God, or know Him 
imperfectly. 
+ + 
973 YEARS OF TORTURED FEET. 


You have often heard, my dear 

young apostles, about the little 
feet of the womenin China. In 933, 
a Chinese emperor ascended the 
throne, and resigned the following 
year. In that short space of time 
he managed to deserve, if not to 
obtain, the ill-will of the Chinese 
women,—not only of his own day, 
but up to the present hour. He it 


was who established the truly bar- 
barous practice of confining the feet 
of female children in such a manner 











A Photogravure of Théophane Vén- 
ard, Just de Bretenieres or Henry 
Dorie, neatly framed in leather and 
protected by celluloid, will be for- 
warded to any address for thirty 
cents, or will be sent free with any 
order for three books. 


A HOLIDAY OFFER 


A Modern Martyr 

An American Missionary 

Thoughts from Modern Martyrs 
(in leather) 

Framed Photogravure 

Subscription to The Field Afar 


All of the Above Sent, postpaid, 
to any Address for $3.00 








warded to 
one of our 
girls’ orphan 
asylums. in 
China. 





A WORD OF 
ADVICE. 

n other 

pages of 
The Fieip 
AFAR you 
will find 
news from 
allover the 
world. Why 
notselect 
some special 
country like 


Just said,— China, Ja- 
‘* Christian, pan, Oceani- 
I see the ca,or Africa, 
Chinese at —and learn 
the other all you can 
end of this about that 
hole; they THE CASTLE AT BRETENIERES (BRET-ON-YAIR’) IN FRANCE. part of the 
have slant- mission field? 
ing eyes and Start a 


long braided hair. They wear loose 
gowns and funny shoes; they are 
calling me to go to them. 

Just became a priest, volunteered 
for the foreign missions, went to 
China, and in 1866 was martyred in 
Corea. 


ALL MUST BE APOSTLES. 


That young man was an apostle 
because he answered the call of God, 
and went away to save souls. Now I 
do not expect that all my little friends 
will, like Just, see in some hole, people 
from China, Japan, Oceanica, Eastern 
Asia or Africa, or hear them calling 
to come and save them. That would 
imply a special call from God,—in 
other words, a grace that is not given 
to everyone. I do hope, however, 
that you will become interested in 
those who. are called to do such great 
work; and by so helping, you, too, 


that the toes are bent completely 
under the soles. The halting and 
awkward gait of the Chinese women 
would be enough to condemn this 
practice merely as a matter of taste; 
but when we consider the exquisite 
torture which the unhappy creatures 
must suffer in girlhood, it is really 
wonderful that such a practice could 
have existed so long in any nation 
possessing even the first rudiments of 
civilization. 

In these days, there is in China 
L’ Echo de Chine, published at Shang- 
hai, a “‘ Soctety of Natural Feet’’ which 
is trying to do away with this cruel 
custom. Father Fraser of Ning-po, 
writing last August, said that a case 
of American shoes would help to 
settle this question better than agita- 
tion. We are pleased to say that 
through the generosity of one of our 
friends, case No. 1 will soon be for- 


scrap-book on your chosen field. I 
am sure you will be interested. Your 
zeal for the spread of God’s kingdom 
will enkindle zeal in others, and 
your devotion to the work of the 
Church will pass into deed, and 
thus you will be a true apostle. 
Father Ignatius,—that is my name, 
—will be pleased to receive letters 
from you. You may tell him how 
you like the work of the missions 
and ask him questions about them. 
He may not publish every letter, but 
he will acknowledge the receipt of 
each by printing your name. 


Watch for the news on this page 
and pray, my dear apostles, for the 
success of our work. 


ADDRESS: 
FATHER IGNATIUS, 
62 Union Park St., 
Boston, Mass. 














‘Gather up’the fragments that remain 
lest they be lost.’-—Jouwn vi., 12. 





Rev. JAMES ANTHONY WALSH, M. Ap., 
DIRECTOR IN THE ARCHDIOCESE OF BOSTON, 


62 Union Park Street, - Boston, Mass. 
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he Society, for the Propagation 

of the Paith is gn interna- 

tional institution. Pius IX. called it 
the < 
“CHARITY OF CHARITIES.” 

It is the Church that begets the 
missionary; itzis the Soriety for the 
Propagation of the «Faith that sup- 
ports him. From the Church he iri- 
bibes the necessary zéal and.endur- 
ance; from the “Propagation of. the 
Faith” he receives.*his.-daily bread. 
The “Propagation” often pays -the 
expenses of his. journey to the dis- 
tant land whither the Church sends 
him. It keeps his body 2nd soul to- 
gether throughout. his apostolic career. 
And when the ‘faithful apostle: has 
“fought the good fight and finished 
his course,’’ it provides burial for his 
poor, worn body, and marks his 
grave with a modest cross. 


+> 

f a world-wide organization for the 
extension of the Catholic faith to 
unbelievers #did $not falready exist, 
one should be formed, and the ideal 
would seem to be a Society which did 
not distinguish between the home and 
foreign missions; for the Church of 
Christ is not limited by the bounda- 
ries of nations. The Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, it must be 
admitted, realizes, to a considerable 

extent, this Catholic ideal. 


n the Archdiocese of Boston the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith has for the past nine years been 
the basis of operations for developing 
an interest in all Catholic Missions. 
Under the constant encouragement of 
his Grace, Archbishop Williams, the 
Society has taken a deep root in the 
Archdiocese, and its branches have 
extended into most of the parishes,— 
even to the smallest. 





_mhission~ work and 
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These branches are under the im- 
mediate personal supervision of the 
parish priest or his assistant, and 
where this influence remains active, 
the fruitfulness of the branch is 
guaranteed. Under no other system 
would the gratifying results already 
obtained have been secured. 


+ + 

[2 most of the parishes the priest in 

charge is relieved of details by a 
secretary,—who sees that the pro- 
moters are supplied at the meetings 
with blanks, Annals, and occasional 
photographs sent from the Diocesan 
Office. In several parishes a separate 
monthly meeting is held, Benediction 
of the Most Blessed Sacrament being 
allowed on such occasions by the 
Ordinary. Elsewhere the promoters 
make returns on some evening de- 
voted to a monthly service, e. g., the 
First Friday, when the Spiritual Di- 
rector.can take advantage of the op- 
portunity to speak on some phase of 
to exhort his 
ptomoters to continue their service. 


+ + 


he administrators of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith 


* claim that in order to meet the legiti- 


mate demands of foreign missionaries 
throughout the world, they should 
have at their disposal four millions of 
dollars, instead of the one and a 


‘quarter million which they receive 


yeatfly from the charity of the Catho- 
lics iri every country on the earth. 


+ + 


he feast of St. Francis Xavier, 
Patron of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, was fittingly 
celebrated at St. John’s Seminary by 
the -faculty and students of both 
houses,— philosophy and_ theology. 
On this occasion the following sonnet 
was written: — 


ST. FRANCIS XAVIER. 
Written for the Feast, Dec. 3, 1906. 


Of old the Master’s call, ‘‘ Come, follow 


Drew Simon from his fisher’s yawl: 

And still re-echoes that importunate call 
Which Xavier heard and followed willingly. 
When weighed in balance of Eternity 

No fears or toil could his staunch soul 

appal. 

He cast aside earth’s sweets and chose 

the gall 
That he all things to all as Christ might be. 


And we who follow that same leading hand 
Can learn to rightly prize our Faith from 


m 
Self-exiled that he might bestow its light 
On strange souls that groped in pagan 

night : 

How blest to have, as he when life grows 

dim, 
A trophy host around the Throne to stand. 


Patrick J. Lypon. 











CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP. 

To become a member of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith, 
whose aim is to assist by prayers and 
alms Catholic missionaries, it is neces- 
Sary— 

(1) To recite daily for the Missions 
one Our Father and one Hail Mary, 
with this invocation: St. Francis Xavier, 
pray for us; and 

(2) To contribute to the Society at 
least five (5) cents monthly, or sixty 
(60) cents a year in alms for the Mis- 
sions. 

PROMOTERS AND BANDS OF TEN. 

The usual method for gathering the 
contributions of the Faithful is to 
form the Associates into BANDs oF 
TEN, of whom one acts as PROMOTER. 

The duties of the Promoter. after 
having formed a BAND oF TEN, are to 
collect their offerings and to circulate 
among them the ANNALS OF THE 
PROPAGATION OF THE Faitu, which is 
sent every twomonths. The offerings 
are turned over by the PromoTER to 
the PAROCHIAL DrrecTor, if the So- 
ciety is. established in the parish. 
Otherwise they are,sent to the Dio- 
CESAN DIRECTOR. 

PROMOTERS are provided with mem- 
bership certificates to be given to new 
members, and with cards, on which to 
record collections. On the faithful 
diligence of PRomorTeERs rests the suc- 
cess of the work: 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS. 

When it is not convenient to join a 
BAND OF TEN, individuals may become 
members by performing the required 
prayers and alms. In this case they 
should communicate with the Dio- 
CESAN DIRECTOR. 

SPECIAL MEMBERS. 

The Special Members are those who 
contribute the sum of six dollars 
($6.00) a year, representing the 
amount collected in a BAND or TEN. 

PERPETUAL MEMBERS, 

Perpetual Members are all such per- 
sons as contribute at one time or at 
different times during the course of 
one year a sum of money not less than 
forty dollars ($40.00) and are there- 
after enrolled in perpetuity. 


DECEASED PERSONS. 


Deceased persons may also be en- 
rolled by their friends as ordinary, 
special or perpetual members. Both 
living and dead associates share in the 
merits and prayers of missionaries and 
in masses said by them. 


ae 
To th® Rev. Pastors, to the Directors of 
Sodalities, to the Superiors of Colleges, 
Schools and Academies and to all others 
who wish to place orders for twenty copies 
(and over), of the Bureau Publications, 
the regular trade Discount of Twenty-five 

per cent, will be allowed. 
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CONTRIBUTION BOX. 


© this page will appear evidences of 
awakening interest in the various 


‘needs of missionary work. The names 


of contributors will be noted here for 
the encouragement of others; but if 
such publicity be embarassing to any 
benefactor, his wish will be respected. 
Information will also be supplied 
about money values in the different 
missions; and detailed statements 
from the various missionaries will be 
recorded for our better appreciation 
of the conditions under which they 
labor. 
- 
The! FieLp Arar should be sent to 
missionaries, — priests, brothers 
and nuns — in all parts of the world, 
especially to those who speak or who 
at least read the English language. 
It should also be placed in the hands 
of young men and women preparing 
for the service of the Church,—in 
Colleges, Academies, Seminaries and 
Novitiates. From time to time copies 
should be forwarded to the several 
classes of the laity with a view to se- 
cure a much-to-be-desired lay co- 
operation. Subscriptions or dona- 
tions will be gladly received for these 
special purposes, and will be properly 
acknowledged,—the preference of the 
benefactor being noted. 
a 
Donations to special missions will be 
forwarded directly without any 
cost to the sender, and when desired, 
the acknowledgement of the mission- 
ary will be sent to the benefactor. 
+ + 
Feather Lamonnerie, a young mis- 
sionary who departed from Paris 
last year for China, writes: “At 
Paris you asked me to send you some 
interesting photographs when I should 
be on my mission. I am anxious to 
do my best to fulfil this promise. If 
you still desire such material and if 
you are in a position to send the ap- 
paratus, I will with much pleasure 
employ the few moments I have on 
my mission and on my journeys to 
take some photographs. As to my- 
self, you know that I have no camera 
and I honestly cannot look ahead to 
a time when I should be rich enough 
to purchase one out of my own pocket. 
I am still studyiug the Chinese lan- 
guage and I expect soon to receive 
from the Bishop a settled mission; 
then my apostolate will really begin.” 
ee 


Up to the present, Catholics in the 
United States have had little or no 
opportunity to appreciate, by means 
of photographs and illustrations, the 
work of the missions. Even to- 


day we suffer considerably from this 
lack; but some of our missionaries 





have, through the kindness of their 
friends, been supplied with cameras, 
and the results have helped not a 
little to awaken wider interest. The 
greater number, however, are un- 
provided. A camera is always a 
welcome gift, especially if the donor 
will take a personal interest in the 
missionary to whom it is sent, and 
will guarantee the supply and de- 
velopment of films. 

“ 
MONEY VALUES AND MISSIONARY 

WORK. 


3c. will purchase enough to feed one 
person for a day in China. 
30c. will support a mission in 
Tonquin for one month.- 
$5 or $6 will support a woman 
Catechist for one month. 
$12 will support an aged infirm man 
in China for one year. 
$13.50 will buy a barrel of cement 
in Uganda. 
$25 will support a college boy for 
one year in China. 
$50 will build a school in Uganda. 
$60 will support a leper for one 
year. 
$60 will support a mission for 6 mos. 
$60 will cover the travelling ex- 
penses of 50 native women for a 
missionary journey in Africa. 
+> 
other Paul is a Franciscan nun 
from New York, who is now la- 
boring for souls in Uganda, Africa,—an 
agreeable change from the view-point 
of some Bostonians. This good 
woman has sent to us recently a semi- 
annual report which is an interesting 
object lesson for those of us who are 
inclined to luxuries. We quote the 
following items: 
SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT OF MOTHER 
PAUL IN UGANDA. 
RECEIPTS. 
March 1st, 1906, to September 1906. 


Rupees 

Private Donations from P. U.S.A . 1089. 
April, a W., Uganda, . 50. 
“SVE Gey "Lowell, Mass., U.S.A. 60. 





May, Mrs. P., Uganda, ; 20: 
June, Mrs. J. J. Wa Ney, U.S.A. . 60. 
July, Rev. J. B. (for the sick) Mes, a. 
Total Rupees, 1256. 
or $418.41. 

EXPENSES. 

March, 1906, to pam, oe 
Sisters’ Convent .. Reedy 6 
Mission . . eee ar ere eas 5: 
Building repairs 4 re Es 
Building new Convent, Nagalama ON ys 





Total Rupees, 1256. 
or $418.41. 


Patients attended in dispensary 9,009 
4 ‘SOMERS 4 — % 44 
(five of whom died) 
Pupils enrolled 
“attending 
Prepared first confession 202 
“ communiogp 83 


.449 (Nsambya) 
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Prepared first confirmation 49 (Nsambya) 
Clothed for first communion 83 

Garments for the poor 50 iS 
Women and girls maintained 22 ~ 

Boys taught machine sewing 15 %: 

Girls taught hand sewing 30 4 


’ Tuition and materials free. 


“You will very readily see,’’ writes 
Mother Paul, “that a good work has 
been done with little money, and 
much more work is before us, please 
God. It is most discouraging to be so 
pinched for means, especially as the 
Protestant Mission close by us here in 
Nsambya is supplied lavishly from 
their Church Missionary Society and 
private donations. 

I have this moment received a new 
sewing machine which I ordered from 
New York. The machine cost $15.80 
(a fine Singer Sewing Machine) and 
the freight cost $18.00. From Lon- 
don, the freight would cost almost as 
much, and the machine would cost 
twice as much: so it is cheaper com- 
ing from home and it does me good 
to see home-marks on the_box.”’ 

+ + 
“WE NEED EVERYTHING AT HOME.” 

4 . Ican conceive that some- 
one may say: ‘ We need everything at 
home. We have thousands and tens 
of thousands without education. Half 
the population of London never go to 
church, perhaps half have never been 
baptized; or, if they were, they live as 
if they never had been. Here is our 
heathen world. Here is our missionary 
work. Why then send missionaries 
into other lands?’ The answer is: If 
you wish to put out a fire you have 
only to stifle it. Stifle the zeal of 
the Church, and you extinguish it. 
Keep down the flame of the love of 
God and of your neighbor, and it will 
soon die out. This answer would be 
sufficient, but we have an ampler 
reply. Our Divine Lord has promised 
‘ Give and 1t shall be given to you’; and, 
therefore, if I did not know how to 
find the means even to build a school, 
I would not refuse alms to send the 
Gospel to the heathen. Be assured 
that the same Lord who is Almighty is 
also generous. He is able and willing 
to give usall we want. It is an axiom 
of faith, that the Church was never 
yet made poor by giving its last farth- 
ing for the salvation of souls.”’ 


CARDINAL MANNING. 
Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects. 


OUR FIRST SUBSCRIBERS, 

The first individual subscription to 
the Fizetp AraR came from Newton 
Centre. 

The first parochial request came 
from the parish of West Medford, 
whose pastor Rev. N. J. Merritt, after 
receiving the announcement, made the 
same known to his promoters and as 
a result, sent 29 subscriptions. 
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THE CHINESE SERVANTS. 


When one has a servant who is attached 
to him like this, 


Everything goes off smoothly. 
—Almanach des Missions. 





BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 
“L’EVANGILE AU JAPON AU 
SIECLE.”’ 

By M. Ligneul, M. Ap., Supr. at 
the Seminary, Tokio, Japan, and 
M. Verret, Superior of the Prepara- 
tory Seminary of Chartres, France. 

During a long residence in Tokio 
Father Ligneul has acquired a knowl- 
edge of the people and customs of 
Japan which gives great authority 
to his work. An influential paper of 
Tokio says of him:—‘As a contro- 
versialist, Father Ligneul is perhaps, 
without an equal in the Christian 
Church of Japan. Among the ob- 
jections brought against Christianity, 
there are very few to which he has not 
replied with great ability. The matter 
discussed by Father Ligneul treats of 
the evangelization of Japan during 
the past twenty-five years. 
MANNERS, Customs 

CEREMONIES. 

By the Abbe J. A. Dubois,— trans- 
lated from the author’s French manu- 
script and edited with notes, .correc- 
tions and biography, by Herny 
Beauchamp. Third Edition —Oxford. 
Clarendon Press. 


This publication is the work of a miSsionary who 
produced many geographical and historical works, 
of which the most important is entitled ‘‘ Manners, 
Customs and Ceremonies of the People of India.’’ 

The author divides his work into three parts: In 
the first he studies the India of the present, the sub- 
ject of Castes being carefully developed. sec- 
ond deals with the four periods of Brahman life; and 
the third is consecrated to the religion which forms 
so great a part in the lives of this thoroughly pious 
people. The last three chapters of this third part 
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TRINITY COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


For Higher Education of Women. 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher Education 
of Women. 

Beautifully located in the Immediate Vicinity of 
the Catholic University. 

Incorporated under the laws of District of 
Columbia, with full powers to comer Collegiate 
Degrees, and registered by the University of the 
State of New York. 

Cozducted by the 
Namur. 

For particulars address THE SECRETARY of 


Sisters of Notre Dame of 


| the College. 


ACADEMY OF THE ASSUMPTION 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 


This Academy, situated in the suburbs of Boston, 
is only a few miles from the city. It is on the line 
of the Boston and Albany Railroad. The location is 
one of the most healthful and picturesque in New 
England. The grounds are extensive, affording am- 
ple advantage for out-door exercise. The curriculum 
of studies is thorough and comprehensive, embracing 
all the branches necessary for a refined education. 
For particulars as to terms for boarders or day pu- 


pils apply to " 
SISTER SUPERIOR. 
Attached to the Academy is a preparatory school 
for boys between the ages of 5 and 14. The object 
of this school is to give such a general education as 
will fit pupils to enter college. 


THE CATHOLIC 
MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers and Importers of Catholic Church 


and School Music. 


1467 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
Telephone, Oxford 199, 


~The W, J. FEELEY COMPANY 
Ecclesiastical Art Metal Workers 


MEDALISTS 


Providence, Rhode Island. 


THOS. J. FLYNN & GO, 


Wholesale and Retail 


Catholic Church Goods and 
Religious Articles 


All the Latest Catholic Publications on Hand 


62 AND 64 ESSEX STREET, BOSTON 


might be placed under a special heading, as they refer 
less to religion than to the civil and political state of 
Modern India. Several notes on particular points 
and acarefully prepared index complete the volume. 


From Canton, China, a little bulle- 
tin called ‘‘ Echo de la Mission”’ comes 
monthly. It has quaint illustrations, 
mingled with reproductions from 
modern photographs, and its matter 
is correspondingly interesting. It is 
published at the Catholic Mission of 
Tche-fou, Eastern Canton. 
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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


In addition to the courses of study leading to ad- 
vanced degrees hitherto offered, the University now 
provides, for the young Catholic layman, undergrad- 
uate courses leading to the degrees — 

BacHELOR or Arts; BacHELOR or Laws; 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE. 

For announcements and detailed information con- 

cerning courses, address 
THE SECRETARY OF THE UNIVERSITY, 
Washington, D. C. 





GREY NUNS’ HOME 
For Young Women, 


BoARD AND ROOM FURNISHED BY THE Day OR WEEK 


AT A MODERATE CHARGE. TouRISTS ACCOMMODATED. 


89 UNION PARK STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Near Holy Cross Cathedral, South End 


MOUNT SAINT JOSEPH ACADEMY 
BRIGHTON, MASS., 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 





Offers to its patrons exceptional advantages as re- 
gards healthful situation and breadth of culture, 
whether physical, mental or moral. 


Courses offered include preparation for College, 
Normal School and Commercial Pursuits. 


For further particulars apply to 
SISTER SUPERIOR. 


MT. ST. MARY’S ACADEMY 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. 


Preparative, Academic, and Elective Courses, with 
Music, Art, Elocution, Plain Sewing 
and Fancy Work. 
For Catalogue Apply to 
MOTHER SUPERIOR. 





BOSTON ACADEMY OF NOTRE DAME 
A Select Day School for Young Ladies. 


Founded in 1853 and chartered by the State Legisla- 
ture in 1865. It is conducted by the Sisters of Notre 
Dame (Namur) and is situated on Berkeley Street, 
south of Boylston, which renders it easy of access by 
electric cars from all parts of the city and suburbs. 


Address: SISTER SUPERIOR. 





NOTRE DAME ACADEMY 
ROXBURY, MASS. 


A Select Boarding School, conducted by the Sisters 
of Notre Dame (Namur). 


| Preparatory and advanced courses in Art, Languages 


(Classical and Modern), and Music. 
‘ful. Founded in 1854. Address, 


Superioress, NortRE DamME ACADEMY 
2893 WASHINGTON STREET. Roxbury, Mass. 


Location beauti- 








